Five ways you can work for peace are suggested by 
the White House Disarmament Staff: 

he Keep informed: Study the political, military, 
and economic facts of the world in which we live. To 
understand them is to realize the implications involve 
in the search for peace. 2. Take part: With a better | 
understanding of the world's problems, encourage and § 
use every available means for constructive discussion 
with your neighbors, associates, and community erounm 
3. Share: Select and support a private overseas assis- 
tance project as a personal direct sharing of Americar 
resources in helping others to help themselves. 4. Mak 
friends: Show warmth and hospitality to foreign stu- 
dents, trainees, and exchange technicians visiting thi 
country--only you can offer the friendliness so neces-— 
sary if others are to receive genuine impressions of | 
life in the United States. 5. Pray for peace: Finally 
pray for peace to help in searching out the ways in whieé 
it can be realized and for continuing faith that peace 
can be achieved. 


“PU tell sis you called. It’ll be good 
to hear her laugh again.” 
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Lick Observatory Photo 


Shown 


in 


this close-up of the moon is the 
Apennines, a lunar mountain range, and Archi- 


medes, a lunar crater. 
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cean OF Storms 


our neighbor, the mool 


Ne of the first of the wondrous 
features of the heavens which 
prehistoric man must have 

seen was the moon. The moon is by 
far the most brilliant object in the 
night-time sky. Therefore, early in 
the history of the study of the moon, 
selenography, its change in position 
with respect to the background stars 
and the change in brightness dur- 
ing a 27-day cycle were noted. 

To the ancient Chaldeans and 
Egyptians the moon was a goddess. 
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by Arlo Udell Lando 


In those bygone days it was th 
priests who made the observation 
of the celestial bodies for use i 
their religious ceremonies. 

Man has long dreamed of adver 
ture on the moon. Such thought 
began to fill his mind more than 10 
years ago in early science fictio 
stories. Now at long last, in this ag 
of rockets and nuclear power, 
looks as though man will soon 
ready for his great step into inte} 
planetary space. 

The moon is the nearest of th 
heavenly bodies to our earth. If w 
stretched a tape measure from th 
center of the earth to the center ¢ 
the moon, we would find the averag 
distance to be 238,000 miles. Cor 


Mr. Landolt is teaching and studying in @ 
astronomy department at Indiana Universil 
Bloomington, Ind. His article about his expe 
ence in Antarctica appeared last spring. This 
the first in a series of articles on astronomy. 


This composite photo of the 
moon at last quarter shows 
location of some of the moon’s 
mountain ranges, volcanic-like 
craters, and great dry plains, 
called *:seas”’ because ancients 
believed that the moon had 
water on its surface. 


Wide W 


orld Photo 


| Photo 


~ space voyagers who arrive on the moon, this unicycle, with a 
eerical body inside a rolling rim, might serve as an exploration 
icle. It would be powered by electricity generated by its solar 
dery parasol which also serves as a sunshade. 


ing this distance to the sun’s dis- 
ce of 93,000,000 miles, we see 
t the moon is just next door to us 
space. 
wet us take an imaginary journey 
he moon. If we went by jet plane 

flew at 500 miles per hour, the 
rney would take about 476 hours. 
53 is a journey of more than two 
iks. 

turns out that a jet plane will 
Not only 
st one have air to allow the jet 


get us to the moon. 


unes to operate, but the jet can- 
sattain a high enough initial ve- 


ty to escape from the earth’s 


gravitational attraction. In order for 
an object to escape from the earth, 
an initial velocity of nearly 25,000 
miles per hour must be attained. So 
we must use a rocket. 

Now that 
means to make the trip. What shall 
we see when we arrive on the moon’s 


suppose we have the 


surface? Will man be able to live 
there? What 
ereet the lunar voyager ? 


sort of weather will 


By his knowledge of the earth, 
man has been able to determine the 
moon's size. The moon is just 2,160 
miles in diameter, only about one- 
fourth as large as the earth. Since 
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various phases of the moon - - - 


Lick Observatory Photos 


The moon pictured at age four 
days. Note the popular 
man-in-the-moon silhouette. 


the moon is smaller than the earth, 
its gravity is less. Hence, a man who 
weighed 180 pounds on the earth 
would weigh in at 30 pounds on the 
moon. 

The first lunar traveler would find 
living conditions rather bleak. 
Everything needed for the existence 
of life as we know it would have to 
be rocketed to the moon. Nothing 
grows there and no water is to be 
found there. 

It is generally believed that the 
moon has no atmosphere. Astron- 
omers can determine this fact by 
making a very simple observation. 
Every once in a while the moon will 
pass between the earth and a star. 
This phenomenon is known as an 
occultation of a star by the moon. 

If the moon had an atmosphere, 


The moon at age seven days, or 
first quarter. Age is numbered 
by days after new moon. 


one would see the star gradually 
come dimmer as it passed behir 
the moon. This would happen § 
cause an atmosphere becomes mo 
opaque as one nears the surface | 
the object. However, the star is ¢ 
served to disappear instantaneous) 
Hence, insofar as this method | 
detection is concerned, the moon 
no atmosphere. 

Since there is no atmosphere, o' 
does not have to worry about t 
weather. A planet or moon mv 
have an atmosphere in order to ha 
wind, clouds, rain, sleet and snow: 

Here on earth the atmosphe 
shields us from the fierce sun. F) 
on the moon a person would be st 
jected ta the merciless, intense ult 
violet rays of the sun. We would | 
burned to a crisp, for the dayti 


we moon at age 14 days, or full 
won (above), and at 22 days, 
ast quarter (right). 


speratures rise above the boiling 
mt of water. And as soon as the 
sets as seen from the moon, the 
«perature drops swiftly to more 
in 100 degrees below zero. 
but the clothing problem can be 
eed. One would need a built-in 
| pad and refrigerator in his space 
. Protecting the adventurers from 
‘ultraviolet rays of the sun would 
inother problem. 
valileo was the first to see the 
ir mountains when he trained his 
scope on the moon in the year 
0. More and more features be- 
2@ apparent as the telescopes be- 
ae of higher quality. 
ince there is no weather on the 
pn, erosion has not taken place. 
| so we see the moon essentially 
t was formed eons ago. 


We observe the surface of the 
moon to be rocky and rough. AI- 
though many of the grosser features 


were formed when the moon was 
cooling into its present form, some 
must have originated rather re- 
cently. Examples are probably some 
of the smaller craters formed when 
meteors or other small bits of inter- 
planetary material crashed into the 
lunar surface. 

Further inspection of the moon’s 
surface would bring to view massive 
mountain ranges. Many sharp peaks 
rise above the landscape, some of 
them attaining elevations of 26,000 
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can man exist on the moon? 


feet. 
the only lunar features comparable 


These rugged mountains are 


to the earth’s topography. 

With the naked eye one can dis- 
cern dark areas on the moon. These 
blotches were first thought to be seas 
similar to our oceans. Now we know 
that in reality they are large, dry 
plains. Most are circular in form, 
possessing diameters of the order of 
a few hundred miles. It has been 
suggested that these plains were once 
immense pools of lava which have 
since cooled. 

Probably the most widely known 
of the lunar features are the craters. 


In the late 17th century a map wé 
published containing over 30,000 ¢ 
them. They range in size from le 
than a thousand feet across to pe 
haps 150 miles in diameter. 

Usually the walls of the crate: 
are surmounted by lofty peaks. © 
many occasions smaller peaks aj 
pear in the center of the crater. Pe 
haps the craters were formed whi 
the moon was still in a partially me 
ten state. Large pieces of materi 
falling onto the moon could the 
have caused a “splash.” 

Some people prefer the idea th 
craters. |; 


volcanoes caused the 


A Pioneer lunar probe rocket blasts off from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
(The picture of the moon was taken several days before the rocket 
was fired, then the same 35-mm negative was used to photograph 


the rocket’s blast off.) 


Russ Yoder for UPI 


| 
eed, we have observed this type of 
jountain-building here on earth. 
ost probably a combination of 
yeteorite impact and volcanic ac- 
vity caused the craters. 
‘Stull another interesting feature 
ich one can see on many pictures 
the full moon are the rays. They 
e straight lines radiating outward 
bm a few of the craters. These 
yys are bright streaks, perhaps five 
tes across, which pass over moun- 
im and plain with no regard for 
© lunar topography. An explana- 
pn for their presence is lacking. 
‘Since a trip to the moon will take 
any millions of dollars, we are 
stified in asking why mankind 
wuld go there in the first place. 
trip to the moon will primarily 
of value to the scientists. Once 
sre, astronomers will be able to 
ady the stars without interference 
om the earth’s atmosphere. Geolo- 
bts will be able to study features 
‘harmed by weathering effects. 
ad physicists will be able to study 
» original cosmic rays—not just 
2 secondary particles which reach 
> surface of the earth. 
\\s we have seen, sightseeing would 
t be too pleasant an experience 
r the tourist. But for the scientist 
‘erested in pure research, an in- 
bitable station on the moon would 
en tremendous virgin fields of 
entific thought and experimen- 
ion. 
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may we quote you? 


> A young makeup man who re- 
ceived his Army induction orders 
completed his last civvy job, a 
hue-lightening for Carol Lynley’s 
tresses. He told her: ‘‘We who 
are about to salute, dye you.” 


(Archerd) 


> The liar’s punishment is not 
that no one will believe him, but 
that he will believe no one else. 


(Nil Desperandum) 
> A bell ringer had a sad misad- 


venture; he got tangled in his 
rope and tolled himself off. 
(Hugh Scott, Today) 


> Sometimes when a_ person 
thinks his mind is getting 
broader, it is just his conscience 
stretching. (Tit-Bits, London) 


> An optimist is one who believes 
shoes will cost $60 a pr. by 1965. 
A pessimist believes they will cost 
60 rubles. (Phi Delta Kappan) 


> Sometimes a girl breaks a date 
by going out with him. (College 
Chronicle) 


> The trouble with most of us is 
that we would rather be ruined by 
praise than saved with criticism. 
(Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co.) 


» Sign on the fence of the South 
Bay Little League ball park: “A 
Diamond Is a Boy’s Best Friend.” 
(Gene Sherman) 


> Man’s most deadly enemy is not 
cancer or heart disease but habit 
—all the routines of thinking, 
feeling and doing that enables 
humans to get through life with- 
out living it. (Lion) 


> If hard work is the key to suc- 
cess, most people would rather 
pick the lock. (Maurice Seitter) 
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creeds that cripple 


By James McLeai 


Exhibitism 


This fellow, for attention, 

Will do anything you mention! 

He will rattle chairs, do push-ups, 
For he really has a nerve! 

Tho’ he craves the crowd’s approval, 
It, in turn, craves his removal, 

For he covets recognition 

That he doesn’t quite deserve! 
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Cliquishness 


Her friends are numbered on one hi 
Her outlook, small and brittle. 

She has prestige and status, 

Because her group is little! 

She will not welcome strangers, 

Nor cultivate new friends. 

She fears the competition 

Won’t suit her selfish ends. 


Pretense 


The calculated falsehood, the superficial grin, 

Mr. Hyde, then Jekyll, then Mr. Hyde again, 

Creed of practiced gestures, of honest feelings choked, 

All done with polished fakery to keep the “ego” cloaked! 
Forthrightness is its victim, deceitfulness its friend, 

Lying is its method, suspicion is its end! 

Its use of wiles and wit doesn’t make is smart, 

For “man looks on the surface, but God looks on the heart!” 
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Goop place to begin in Bible 
study is with the question: 
Why was this book written? 
When we study the Gospel accord- 
g to John, we may turn to the 
ords of the Gospel itself for an 
aswer: 

“Now Jesus did many other signs 
significant deeds with an interpre- 
tion of their meaning) in the pres- 
ace of his disciples, which are not 
rritten in this book; but these are 
rritten that you may believe that 
esus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
vd that believing you may have 
fe in his name.” (John 20: 30-31.) 
The author of the Gospel selected 
rrtain events from the life of Jesus 
ad told them in such a way that 
» might convince his readers that 
sus was the Christ and that his 
vaders might receive the “life” 
hich comes from belief in Christ. 
The Gospel of John reads in many 


\Mr. Limper is Assistant Professor and head of 
» department of Christian education at Elmhurst 
llege, Elmhurst, Ill. 


Jhrist on the Mount of Olives” 
- Albrecht Durer. 


iladelphia Museum of Art 


Che Gospel of John 


By Armin Limper 


ways like a sermon. The author 
bears witness to his own faith as he 
seeks to make clear what he believes 
about Jesus. Especially is this clear 
in the opening chapter: Jesus came 
from God with the gift of “life” for 
those who received Him; but many 
rejected Him and the “life” he 
offered. In the third chapter the 
evangelist recounts the visit of Nico- 
demus and the discussion he has 
with Jesus; however, in the midst of 
the discussion we find that the au- 
thor has broken in with his own 
declaration of the significance of 
Jesus’ life. In chapter 17 we read 
Jesus’ prayer for the church; how- 
ever, also here, we discover that the 
evangelist himself breaks into the 
prayer. 

It is not only in what he con- 
fesses directly that we hear the wit- 
ness of the author of the fourth Gos- 
pel. The manner in which he tells 
the story of Jesus’ life also reveals 
the faith of the author. In dramatic 
sequence John reveals the life of 
Him who is the Light of the World 
and the Life of Man. Announcement 
is made of who He is; a contrast is 
drawn between the old religion and 
the new; the presence of the true 
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The Gospel of John 


Light causes the darkness of un- 
belief to seem the more ominous; 
the storm begins; there is confusion 
in the ranks of those who wonder 
who He is. Those who do receive 
Him receive the blessings of com- 
munion with Christ and the promise 
of more blessings in the future. The 
conflict of Light and Darkness con- 
tinues but not even execution on the 
cross can overcome the Light. Life 
is given to man as Christ is raised 
from the dead and gives the Spirit 
to His followers. 

For us the Gospel of John is an 
invitation to share in the life of the 
Spirit as we know the intimacy of 
the fellowship of those who belong 
to Christ. We cannot find “life” by 
searching the letter of Scripture, but 
rather by following the “word” as a 
guide to Christ do we find “life” 
(John 5: 39-40). We cannot share 
in this “life” by defending our pres- 
ent religious status but by eagerly 
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accepting the new work which Gor 
does in our lives (8: 31-47; 9:1 
41). By persevering as Peter did 
in spite of our doubts, our fears, ou 
disloyalties, our betrayals, we cal 
hear the question: “Do you lov 
me?” And in answer to our decla 
ration of love, we may hear the com 
mission, “Feed my sheep” (21: 17) 

The gift of Christ is life. Eterna 
life. A new level of life, for it i 
life of deep personal fellowship will 
God and with our fellow Christians 
It is a life of peace and security it 
the midst of the tribulations of th 
world; but it is also a life of powe 
for service in the Church (Chaps 
14-16). A life of love for God an 
our fellow Christians which make 
for the unity of the Church and con 
vincing witness to the world of th 
Gospel that the world may beliey 
and have life in Christ’s nam 
(Chap. 17). 

vVvYV 


Cheerleaders do more than cheer. They lead. And the kind 
of leadership they give among fellow teen-mates is not based 
solely on popularity, physical attractiveness, or agility. To be a 
good cheerleader means having what is called “spirit'"—bubbling 
over with contagious enthusiasm but cautious against rowdyism, 
putting the welfare of the school above selfish ambitions, putting 
sportsmanship above victory, putting sincerity above sentimen- 
tality, and knowing right from wrong. That's the kind of leader- 
ship worth cheering for! (Cover phato by Three Lions) 


lesson ih communist tactics 


HEN Alexi Trifoloff returned after the war to Sofia, capital 
of Bulgaria, with the “victorious troops” of the Com- 
munists, his faithfulness to the Party enabled him to 

fimb to the rank of Major. One day he marched with his 

didiers to the summit of Witosch Hill. Inspired by the view of 

fia, he decided to deliver an impromptu lecture. 

Comrade soldiers,” he said, “do you see Sofia?” 

| “We see it.” 

Do you see the mausoleum of the leader and teacher of the 

lgarian people?” 

“We do.” | 
“And do you see God, Comrade soldiers?” | 
“We do not see him, Comrade Major.” 

“Well, then. This means, Comrades, that there is no God. 

"hat can be seen exists, and what cannot be seen does not exist. 

ofia and the mausoleum are there. You have not seen God; | 

eerefore, he is not there. He does not exist. Understand?” 

“We understand, Comrade Major.” 
Private Stoil Bojinoff requested permission from the Major 

. say something. This is the right of everyone in a ‘‘Socialist”’ 

ate. Comrade Major granted him permission. Stoil Bojinoff 

ood at attention in front of the soldiers: 

‘“Comrade soldiers, do you see our Major, Comrade Alexi 

vifoloff? 

‘“We see him.” 

‘“T)o you see his boots, his sword strap?” 

‘“We do.” 

‘“T)o you see his head?” 

‘“Yes, we do.” 

‘“T)o you see his mind?” 

‘““No, we do not see it.” 

‘“So it is, Comrade soldiers, as Comrade Major has told us: 

hat one can see exists, what one cannot see does not exist. 

nderstand ?” 

“We understand, Comrade.” ADA 
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In Philadelphia, D 
F. I. Sheeder 1 
comed Rev. Porte 
Seiwell and his con 
firmation class fro 
Salisbury, N.€ 


SRE |]. 


Pat Kirk visits two 
Southern Synod women 
“apho are residents at 


the Homewood Home 
for the Aged, 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Tour teaches 
about churchmen 
at work 


HE bus claimed a lot of attention. On 

either side signs read: “The Confirma- 

tion Class of First United Church of 
Christ, Salisbury, N. C., Seeing Our Church 
in Action.” In the front and rear of the bus 
were signs reading, “Salisbury, N. C., Home 
of Catawba College.” When Rev. Porter 
Seiwell calls his confirmation class together 
this month to begin its second year of study, 
the members will be well armed to talk about 
the work of the United Church of Christ, es- 
pecially some parts of the Evangelical and 
Reformed side. 

Plans for the trip started in April and 
were completed in May. The trip was made 
in June. The first day included stops at 
Woodstock, Va., Hagerstown, Md., and Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. The second leg covered Lan- 
caster, Womelsdorf, and Myerstown, all in 
Pennsylvania. The third and busiest day in- 
cluded visits to church, historic, and scien- 
tific stops in Philadelphia, ending in Haver- 
town, Pa., for overnight. The last day was 
the trip home to North Carolina with a brief 
tour of Washington, D. C. 

The trip ended, as it had begun, with a 
worship service in First Church, Salisbury. 


After a long day of 
visiting church offices 
and historic sites, 
Nancy and Ann rest 
their feet near 
Franklin Institute. 


Bus Driver Joe West and Pastor Sei- 
well check a change in routes during 
their four-day tour. 


“Sho nuff, you all!” 


ie Myerstown, Pa., the host Youth 
mands a real Pennsylvania Dutch 
Southerners loved it! The Lebanon 


carried a feature article on the visit to Myerstown. 


Sho Nuff, You All! 


After an overnight stay with mem 
bers of Grace Church, Shippensburg 
Pa., good-byes come hard. 


Fellowship served the visiting confir 
supper with pot-pie and shoo-fly. Th 
Daily News in nearby Lebanon, Pa 


The headline read 


Myerstown Wins Dixie Visitors With Pot-Pie, Shoe 


fly!” The reporter promised to send copies of the paper for every membe 


of the class and the chaperones. And he did, too! 


After an evening 6 


fellowship including games and a movie, the North Carolina travelers wen 


to the homes of their hosts. 
sure made us feel at home.” 


One of the boys said the next morning, 
And one of the girls said, 


“The 
“We don’t have a 


the hospitality down South. Everybody was so friendly.” 
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“Sn Havertown, Pa., singing 
folk games were led by 
pastor, Rev. William } 


se teen travelers had one lunch 
us several faculty members at the 
seminary in Lancaster, Pa. 


The YFers at the Myerstown (Pa.) 
church lead a worship service before 
their visitors left for the next stop. 
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“For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 


OW can one put into words what he feels in his heart? After such 
H trip, the confirmation class, the pastor, and chaperones would not soo 
forget the young people they stayed with in different towns along the way 
those persons caring for the aged and the orphaned, those teachers trait 
ing our youth and our future ministers, those modern pioneers buildin 
new churches, and finally are the top leaders of the church. All wonderft 
people! And also to be recalled were the sight-seeing, the singing on th 
bus. And one young person writes, “We'll remember, too, the book 6 
trout fishing we gave our pastor. And he couldn’t understand how we @ 
signed it, because he was with us all the time, he said. But he wasn’t i 
the rest rooms all the time! Nor at the homes where we stayed. We wrot 
in the book, ‘To our Pastor, from all your children.’ I think he felt lik 
erying with joy when we gave him that book and sang ‘For he’s a jolk 
good fellow.’ We sang the same song for our chaperones and the bus drive: 
Joe West. One of us suggested we take a collection and give it to Joe wit 
our love. We did! And Joe said we were the best bunch he had had o 
any trip!” AAs 


At Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, Va., Martha Stout is greeted by Co 
Robert Benchoff. And at Lancaster, Pa., the seminary president, Dr. Robe: 
Moss, speaks to the group in Santee Chapel. 


.e group hears Superintendent Garnet Adams at Bethany Children’s 

nme, Womelsdorf, Pa. (above); Dr. Dobbs Ehlman, executive secretary of 

ward of International Missions (below left); and Dr. James Wagner, 
co-president of the United Church of Christ. 


pray ee ship brealjame 


y the middle of her second 
B morning class, Jane felt so 

tired—and hungry—that she 
could hardly concentrate on the les- 
son. She’d skipped breakfast again 
that morning because she was in a 
hurry. Besides, she was getting too 
fat. But... just this once ... and 
Jane reached into her bag for a 
chocolate bar. 

Sound familiar? Jane hadn’t been 
eating breakfast because she “didn’t 
have time” and she “wanted to lose 
weight.” What's your reason for 
skipping or skimping breakfast? 
Maybe, as several teens reported in 
a recent survey, you're just not hun- 
gry at that hour of the morning. Or 
is too much like work to prepare 
breakfast for yourself. Or everyone 
has left by the time you get up— 
and you don’t relish the idea of eat- 
ing alone. 

Whatever the reason, ia eliminat- 
ing or drastically cutting down on 
breakfast foods, you’re also cutting 
into a prime source of nutrients— 
proteins, vitamins, minerals, ete— 
essential for keeping your body 
functioning in top condition. And 
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by cheating yourself out of these in 
gredients vital to good health, you'r 
also depriving yourself of a f 
measure of energy, mental alertness 
and vibrant good looks—at a tim 
in your life when you most need al 
three. 

Check the following list: acne, de 
cayed teeth, night blindness, ner 
vousness, poor resistance to fatigue 
anemia, retarded growth, limitee 
physical endurance, overweight 6 
underweight. Unless you’re amon, 
a minute minority of America 
teens, you recognize at least one @ 
these problems as your own. An um 
balanced diet (not eating enough 0 


the right kinds of foods) is a majo 


cause of all of these. It works some 
thing like this: the less breakfas 
you eat, the more candy bars am 
cake you're tempted to fortify yout 
self with, and the more sweets yo 
eat, the worse your complexion be 
comes. It’s a vicious cycle! Speak 
ing of candy, did you know that on 
Mounds bar contains nearly & 
many Calories (337) as a proteit 
loaded, energy-boosting breakfast € 
fruit, milk, cereal. bread and bu 


good breakfast is a 
mgood way to start the 
y. For variety serve 
a cereal parfait— 
ayers of whole wheat 
flakes and sliced 
bananas with 
chocolate milk. 


‘% Such a breakfast will supply 
ii with the kind of long-lasting 
fergy you need to see you through 
}: morning — and will help pave 
-road to a smooth, glowing com- 
hxion, shining hair, and the right 
ly build and weight for you. 
Perhaps you recognize 
sely nutrition, health, and good 
‘ks are linked. But can a faulty 
tt be blamed for failing grades 
11 a short temper? Research at 
| State University of Iowa re- 
litly demonstrated that teens who 
breakfast were “sharper” in 
ir thinking and actions, were 
hmer and steadier, and worked 
iter. Teachers reported that good 
pakfast habits resulted in a better 
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attitude toward school work and 
higher grades. 

A complete breakfast for teens in- 
cludes: fruit juice (or fruit); ce- 
real; milk to drink and for cereal 
(114 to 2 cups); bread (2 slices, 
girls; 3 slices, boys) ; butter or jam, 
sugar for cereal. Eat small portions 
at first, gradually building up until 
you can eat a complete breakfast. 
For instance, try starting out with a 
small portion of cereal, 14 glass of 
milk, one slice of bread. Lots of 
sleep will help whet your appetite. 
It’s no fun eating alone . . . so plan 
to eat with the rest of your family— 
even if it means getting up an extra 
15 minutes early. Those 15 minutes 


vVvvV 


will pay big dividends. 
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The campus roars at Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
during the week-long school for cheerleaders. 


the art of yelling one’s self hoars 


HERE'S an art to yelling one’s self hoarse, especially if you’re high sche 
ii or college cheerleader. To master this art takes practice. And som 
times special outside training is given. For example, there’s the summ 
clinic in cheerleading techniques held each suminer at Pepperdine Colles 
Los Angeles, Calif. During a week of intensive training the young peoj 
learn everything there is to know about getting that last ounce of spi 
from the athlete and from the crowd. The majority of the classes are he 
outdoors, but there is also quite a bit of classroom work and study in t 
curriculum for cheerleading squads. Included*in the program are lectu 
on good sportsmanship, psychology, the proper use of uniforms, and simi 
topics. All give skill and status to the lowly cheerleader. vvY 
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vdents go through 
jweek of tumbling, 
| pep rallies, card 
funting, chanting, 

yelling, etc. 


All photos 
by Evans 
for Three Lions 


ial work is a big 
t in checrleading. 
7 how to yell 

hout wearing 
voice out. 


Question: I'd like to have better 
marks this year in school—my par- 
ents weren't too pleased with my 
final report last semester. I guess I 
could have done better, but I waited 
too late to start to work hard. To- 
wards the end of the year, our 
teacher gave us a quiz on how to 
study—and I knew the right an- 
swers. What else can be missing? 

ANSWER: Do you concentrate on 
the job when you study? Just 
“knowing how to study” is not the 
same as actually studying enough to 
boost those marks. 

No teacher can pry open your 
head and pour in the facts. No 
teacher can think for you. You must 
do the learning and the thinking. 
Even if you were born with superior 
mental capacities, you still have to 
study hard to learn anything worth- 
while. Effective study is much more 
than dreaming lazily over the pages 
of a text book for an hour. 

The first few weeks of school is 
the time to buckle down to serious 
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on this business of living 


Do you want 


better marks 
this year? 


study. To loaf the first few week 
may cost you far more hours t 
catch up than you would hay 
needed to keep up with the wor 
day by day, right from the star 
You not only get behind on you 
assignments, but soon you start t 
think that you are not able to lear 
as quickly as the other members ¢ 
the class. This is unfair to you 
“best” self. If you would give you 
self an equal opportunity with th 
others, you undoubtedly would lear 
as much in a week as they. You ce 
tainly are bright enough to lear 
since you were bright enough 
realize that there are better ways ¢ 
studying and wanted to learn « 
them. 

Your parents are right to expe 
you to do your best in school. You 
honest share of responsibility ii 
cludes bringing home the best r 
port cards you possibly can. So eli 
out this*slist of points and chee 
yourself once a week to see how yt 
are progressing. 


¢ a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


_ © a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
lle Psychological Association 


#S FOR BETTER MARKS: DO 


Ui. Jot down each assignment 
cinly so you know exactly what 
do? 

2. Take accurate clear notes in 
tkss on all vital facts and ideas? 
53. Ask questions in class to be 
ce you understand ? 

1. Keep your mind on the work 
class without day-dreaming ? 
Study hard when you study 
th your mind on the subject? 

5. Review frequently to keep the 
‘ole subject fresh in your mind? 
7. Read ahead occasionally to be 
rt to what is coming? 

3. Ask special help soon enough 
avoid discouragement or failure? 
. Count each teacher as your 
end and behave accordingly—in 
sss and outside? 

10. Tell your parents how you are 
yng so they have some idea that 
1 are trying to be worth your 
t in the family? LAAs 
Copyright 1954. All rights reserved.) 


eri 


. 


ee 
Crea. 
Copyright 1959. Gospel Trumpet Co. 
“T think I must be making prog- 
ress ... Three times this week 
I’ve been accused of being a re- 


ligious fanatic!”’ 
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President Bids Youth 


Promote Safe Driving 


President Eisenhower suggested 
to 51 teen-age boys at the annual 
safe-driving rodeo that they organ- 
ize a “vigilante committee” and 
“tell other people what they’d better 
do” to be safe drivers, and so help 
reduce highway death tolls. The 
boys, who defeated 500,000 contes- 
tants in state and city competitions, 
are taking a series of tests to deter- 
mine the best young driver in the 
country. 


World Teachers Decry 
Misconceptions 


If British teachers had their way, 
youngsters in other countries would 
be taught that the English are not 
unfriendly. Teachers in the Philip- 
pines would have school children 
the world over learn that their coun- 
try is not a land of bushmen and 
half-clad savages. Similarly, Haitian 
teachers would like it known that 
voodoo on the island is not a canni- 
balistic cult. And Dutch teachers 
want it understood that most of 
their countrymen wear leather, not 
wooden, shoes. 

The need to correct some popular 
misconceptions was underscored in 
a survey made by the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
teaching professions at its recent 
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annual assembly. The survey de. 
with what schools in 27 nations we 
doing to promote a better unde 
standing of different culture: 
Among the points the teache; 
would like to get across: Scots ¢ 
not habitually wear kilts or ple 
bagpipes. Liberia is not and nev 
was a colony of the United State 
Chinese women today do not 
bind their feet. Kangaroos are nm 
so plentiful in Australia as som 
people think. Africans were not ut 
cultured before the Europeans cami 


Calls Hip Teens 
"Not So Smart" 


The results of a nationwide cu 
rent events and general informatie 
survey conducted by the Youth Ri 
search Institute seems to prove “hip 
teens aren’t overly interested in et 
rent events and international new 
Just two out of three teenage 
labeled Khrushchev Russia’s 
man. Some thought it was 
Stalin. One out of five didn’t k 
V.P. Richard Nixon is. still 
president. And 36 per cent for 
that President Eisenhower’s name 
Dwight. However, eight out of 
knew that Elvis Presley is in 
Army stationed in Germany. 
more kriew that Fabian is from P 
adelphia than that Ike hails f 
Texas. 


s Teachers Should 
kle Science-Religion 


ience and religion have more in 
mon than most people realize, 
ording to Dr. Harold K. Schil- 
, dean of Pennsylvania State 
ersity’s Graduate School. “Both 
@\ bodies of knowledge as well as 
ods of obtaining knowledge,” 
aid. “Both seek to transform na- 
_and society. Both are areas of 
@erience and both are segments of 
ely, communities of people hav- 
certain kinds of work to do and 
in attitudes.” 
rience teachers, he said, ignore 
of their chief responsibilities 
they keep silent on the rela- 
s between science and religion. 
owledge changes people and 
r ways of life. To teach science 
is to philosophize, to help stu- 
philosophize and develop a 
onal philosophy of their own, so 
science has a real meaning for 
rest of life... . It is no exagger- 
1 to say that the future course of 
ory depends upon the decision of 
generation as to the relationship 
yveen science and religion.” 


= 
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With the aid of his short wave 
set, high school freshman 
Doug Thure, Los Angeles, has 
been in touch with “Moscow 
Mailbag.” In reply to Doug’s 
question of whether or not 
Russia would be the first to 
the moon, Moscow said that 
the Soviet Union is not inter- 
ested in being first. 


UPI Photo 


'"Teen-age Companies" 
Formed Overseas 


Organization of six “teen-age 
companies” to train young people in 
the principles of business manage- 
ment has been completed by the 
Mexican affiliate of the Business 
Council for International Under- 
standing. Under the Mexican pro- 
gram, up to 20 youth between 15 
and 21 have set up “live” companies 
with boards of directors empowered 
to make decisions on manufacturing 
methods, wage policies, price sales 
and merchandising programs, Train- 
ing of young people for business ad- 
ministration is an addition to the 
Council’s previous programs of rural 
economic development through as- 
sistance to the Mexican equivalent 
of 4-H clubs and encouragement of 
low-cost rural housing. The project 
is based on the Youth Achievement 
Program in the United States. 


“The Bible and Race” is the 
title of a pamphlet which shows how 
wrong it is for any of us to use the 


Bible in order to justify segregation. 
Integration is both biblical and 
Christian. Written by Chester L. 


Marcus, race relations secretary of 


the Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion, the pamphlet sells for five cents 
each for single copies. 

Send your nickel to YOUTH mag- 
azine if you would like a copy of the 


pamplet, “The Bible and Race.” 
*% % % 


Workday on October 17 is a 


date to be calendared. For Evan 
ical and Reformed youth it — 
Christ’s Workday and for Congreg 
tional Christian teens it is Workd 
for Christ. More important than 
work or the money (and both a 
tremendously important) is # 
awareness of the church’s mission” 
which the money goes, and our at 
tude in doing the work. The Chr 
tian attitude about work is that 
is the means by which we expré 
who we are and what our speci 
talents are. 

For more information, E and 
teens should write Department 
Youth Work, 1505 Race St., Phil 
delphia 2, Pa., and C-C youth shou 
write Youth Department, 14 Beae 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The Mind—God’s Creation 


Custer’s Last Newsstand 


What Are ikons? 
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In future issues of YOUTH... 


What is the religious significance of this Russian art? 


What It Takes to Be a Spelling Champion 
Story of an E and R Girl and Two National Bees 


Teen Volunteers Aid Stranded Motorists 
Brooklyn drivers get curb service from teen auto club 


A Milwaukee youth group studies mental health 


A satire on modern magazines by William Styles 


NH) by Louisville Courier Journal 


NPA project in Middletown, Ky., has mothers assuming 


i 


jaitor duty in study halls, releasing teachers for other activities. 


lioms take over study halls 


iy HATS Mom doing in school? In Middletown, Ky., Mother isn’t study- 


ing languages or math. She’s relieving teachers of monitor duty 


. faking over study halls in Middletown’s Eastern High School. Middle- 


efich teachers maintain a rugged pace. An enrollment of about 1800 
lients means that two teachers were needed to supervise the six big study 


Iss. Five classes a day and a study hall to supervise left the teac fee with 


ifree period. And so, the PTA sent out an S. O. S. to local mothers. 


more than 100 mothers who volunteered are, said Principal John W. 
pp, “doing a nice job.” Now, one teacher supervises the study hall with 
il he ‘Ip of two or three mothers. This allows teachers a free period for 
ining and other duties. Students at the school seem to be taking the 


lxram quite nonchalantly. And how are the mothers enjoying their new 


1? Most of the mothers “are all for’ the program—and sympathize 
ii the teachers. They’re finding out how hard a teacher really works! 
Ipite the hard work, the mothers hope the program will be continued. 
fer high schools might well follow suit if, as seems likely, Middletown’s 
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school has come up with a practical plan for easing a little of the 


‘age high school teacher’s load. vVVV 
3] 


a prayer for guidance in study 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, without whose 
help labor is useless, without whose light search is in 
vain, invigorate our studies and direct our enquiries 
that by due diligence and right discernment we may 
establish ourselves and others in thy holy faith. Take 
not, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from us; let not evil 
thoughts have dominion in our minds. Let us not 
linger in ignorance, but enlighten and support us, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


—Samuel Johnson 


